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The Red Army by Maxim Gorki 


(Written in 1928) 


OnE great and indisputable achievement of the Soviet government is 
the formation of the Red Army. It would be interesting to estimate the 
number of educated men which the Red Army, during the years of its 
existence, has conferred upon the countryside. How many of its men 
have qualified as chairmen of rural district and village executive com- 
mittees of the Soviets? How many men have left the Red Army to 
enter universities or to attend university preparatory courses? How 
many of them are working on the staffs of Red Army newspapers? How 
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many have become highly skilled workers? And generally, what is the 
number of cultured people who have been educated by an army which, 
in all the tragic history of Europe, is the first and only real people’s 
army, formed not for attack but for defence? 

When I inspected the magnificent House of the Red Army in Moscow, 
when I attended courses in the first elements of education given to 
men in the camps and saw the way they were being trained in the field, 
my mind conjured up the gloomy picture of recruitment levies in the 
old days, the barrack life of the tsarist soldiers, the coarseness and 
brutality of their training, and all the savage horror that attended the 
manufacture of “cannon fodder.” The Red Army has left this past far 
behind; never will ouf fighters allow anybody to turn them back to 
this past, for every stich turn would mean directing their struggle against 
themselves, instead of for themselves and for the preservation of what 
their fathers and elder brothers have won. It also occurred to me that 
while I was freely conversing with Red Army men, the camps and 
barracks of Europe were filled with peasants and workers who were 
being zealously trained for the shameful business of mutual extermina- 
tion, for a new carnage which would be even more horrible than 
the carnage cf 1914-18; and which would inflict upon the world 
millions of corpses, tens of thousands of cripples, thousands driven 
insane by terror, millions of widows and orphans. Once again towns and 
villages would be destroyed, fields trampled, fertile land laid waste, and 
every effort made to wipe out the magnificent fruits of man’s labour, 
to destroy culture. 

It occurred to me that tens and hundreds of thousands of workers in 
the factories of Europe were engaged in manufacturing guns, rifles, 
explosives, and poison gas—all for the purpose of murdering each other. 
Why, for whose sake was the extermination of the working people by 
working people required? For the sake of the score or so thousands of 
very wealthy and utterly irresponsible people who “ rule the world,” that 
is, who live on the labour of others, on the blood of others, and who 
infect the working people with the diseases of greed, envy, and enmity, 
as lice infect with typhus. 

To this handful of morally obtuse and degenerate people who, relying 
on the blindness and lack of will of the working masses, rule the world, 
the Soviet government has proposed two plans of disarmament. The 
first plan envisaged complete disarmament and the closing down of all 
factories that manufacture the wherewithal for the wholesale murder of 
people—murder which, for some reason or other, is not considered a 
crime. If this proposal had been accepted by the governments of Europe, 
it would have released huge sums of gold that are now being expended 
for the extermination of working people, who are being armed to attack 
one another. Hundreds of billions might have been used for lightening 
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the burden of labour, for creating easier conditions of life, for advan- 
cing culture, and for furthering agriculture. Of course, the people who 
command the disgusting realities of life, the people who have created 
this onerous and shameful mode of living that is full of irreconcilable 
contradictions, antagonisms, enmity, and crime, refused to disarm. 

They also refused tha second proposal, which was to disarm not fully, 
but partially. This refusal was tantamount to an admission that. they 
cannot exist without wars, without a wholesale murder. This refusal was 
tantamount to an admission that their power was founded on hundreds 
and thousands of armed workers and peasants, whose physical strength 
is the sole source of the power and wealth of the bourgeoisie. They rob 
the working people and compel the people they ‘ob to defend them. 
That is the simple foundation of the rule of the bouryeoisie. It must 
be said that those who allow themselves to be robbed; aad at the same 
time defend the robbers with arms in hand, are also... simpletons. In 
general, it is all astonishingly simple, and quite comprehensible, except 
for one thing: how is it that the working people are _ slow in under- 
standing the vileness of this simplicity? 

Imagine the following scene: a common murderer has been caught, 
caught by kind-hearted people, wha say to him: 

“Throw away your knife. Stop killing people. It is wrong.” 

“T can’t,” he answers. “If I stop killing I shall have nothing to 
live on.” 

This simple answer is the answer the European governments gave to 
the proposal made on behalf of the Soviet government by M. M. 
Litvinov. And having given this simple and clear answer, the bour- 
geoisie of Europe continues to whet its knife against the workers’ and 
peasants’ régime in tha Soviet Union. The building of a new life in 
the Soviet Union is progressing under difficult conditions: but it is 
progressing successfully, and the achievements in various fields of labour 
are astonishing, if the complexity of the conditions in which our working 
people are living and labouring is not lost sight of. There can be no 
doubt that the achievements would have been even greater if the people 
had not been obliged to spend huge resources on their self-defence, 
on their army. The enemy is voracious, cunning, and rich; there is 
enough “cannon fodder” to be bought, and he is in a position to buy 
it. He can buy Rumanians, Poles and—but are there not enough purblind 
people in the world who have not yet grown wise enough to understand 
their own true interests! Our working people should know this; but 
they can face the future without fear. They have a splendid defensive 
force, not only because it has good bayonets, but chiefly because it has 
been armed with an invincible truth, it has been taught to understand 
the inhumanity of the “simplicity” of the capitalist state. The Red 
Army is not only a fighting force; it is also a cultural force. It is a 
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powerful organisation that draws vast masses of the working population 
of the Soviet Union into public and state cultural work. It gives 
excellent assistance to the spread of the cultural revolution by introducing 
literacy to the rural districts; and the cultural revolution is the only 
force that can help the Soviet Union to outstrip the capitalist countries 
in the development of its productive forces and in its speed of economic 
growth. In preparing to defend the country, the Red Army has already 
assumed the offensive against the economic and political inertia of the 
masses, and against their ancient prejudices and ingrained misconceptions. 

That this is so, is very eloquently borne out by the attitude of the 
young peasants towards service in the army. Such an attitude towards 
the army as is displayed in the Soviet Union, where the young men | 
regard it as a cultural and educational institution, is scarcely possible 
anywhere else in the world. I know of a number of instances when 
groups of peasant youths of recruiting age, over and above the fixed 
contingent, persistently requested to be enrolled under the colours. That 
was last October. No one will venture to say that such a thing ever 
occurred in the old days, when the recruits would march to the barracks 
singing: 

Oh, it’s hell to ba living in barracks; 
This is the end of us! 

In the Soviet Union the Red Army man is trained to be a builder of 
a new culture. He is not only the defender of his people; in many 
respects, and to a growing extent, he is becoming its teacher. 


(Reprinted from “ Culture and the People” by kind permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Lawrence and Wishart, 2 Parton Street, W.C.1.) 


Our Birthright Il. by George Thomson 


(Continued from last month) 


Let us now turn to our own people. Under the Enclosure Acts, which 
began in the fifteenth century and continued till the nineteenth, the 
English peasantry were robbed of their common rights and expelled from 
their common fields, which they had inherited from the tribal system 
of their Celtic and Anglo-Saxon ancestors, in order to make room for 
land-speculators and sheep-farmers, who introduced more efficient 
methods of agriculture, and, after being dispossessed, they were driven 
by Vagrancy Acts of unprecedented ferocity to sell their labour for wages 
in the factories. Their plight is described by Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia. 

“The husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or else by coveyn and 
fraud or by violent oppression they be put besides it, or by wrongs and 
injuries they be so wearied, that they be constrained to sell all; by one 
means therefore or by other, either by hook or crook, they must needs 
depart away, poor, silly, wretched souls, men, women, husbands, wives, 
fatherless children, widows, woeful mothers with their young babes, and 
their whole household small in substance and much in number, as 
husbandry requireth many hands. Away they trudge, I say, out of their 
known and accustomed houses, finding no place to rest in. All their 
household stuff, which is very little worth, though it might well abide the 
sale; yet, being suddenly thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for a 
thing of nought. And when they have wandered abroad till that be 
spent, what can they then else do but steal, and then justly pardy be 
hanged, or else go about a-begging. And yet then also they be cast in 
prison as vagabonds, because they go about and work not.” 

But these English peasants were not slaves—they were freemen, and 
before long their leaders show themselves to be well aware of the real 
cause of their sufferings. This is what Winstanley, the leader of the 
Diggers, said when he was arrested under the Commonwealth for 
starting a Communist colony on St. George’s Hill. 

“And is this not slavery, say the people, that though there be land 
enough in England to maintain ten times as many people as are in it, 
yet some must beg of their brethren, or work in hard drudgery for day 
wages, or starve, or steal, and so be hanged out of the way as men not 
fit to live on the earth? Before they are suffered to plant the waste 
land for a livelihood, they must pay rent to their brethren for it. Well, 
this is the burden the Creation groans under; and the subjects (so-called) 
have not their Birthright Freedom granted them from their brethren, 
‘who hold it from them by club-law but not by righteousness,” 


The Diggers formed the advance guard of the British proletariat, which, 
however, at this period was too weak for them to hold the position they 
had seized. They were put down by the middle class, which, after using 
their support to overthrow the Monarchy, now turned against them in 
face of the threat to private property. And so the idea of birthright, 
which men like Winstanley and Lilburn had brought down from the 
clouds to earth, where it had originally belonged, receded once more into 
the other world. 

After the revolutionary movement had been arrested, two paths 
remained open. One, which many followed, was the path of conformity 
—to renounce the new Puritan faith and go over to the Established 
Church. As Jack Lindsay has pointed out in his John Bunyan, the 
Book of Common Prayer was popularly dubbed among the Puritans “ the 
mess of pottage’’; and so to conform to the Established Church was to 
sell one’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 

John Bunyan was born in Bedfordshire, where his ancestors had lived 
for centuries. They are first heard of as feudal tenants of the Norman 
lords of Pulloxhill, and in 1548 one Thomas Bunyan is recorded at 
Harrowden as having sold three roods of land. This was when the - 
Enclosure Acts were in full swing. After that the family went steadily 
downhill, and Bunyan himself describes it as belonging to “that rank 
which is meanest and most despised of all the families in the land.” His 
family history shows that he was well qualified to speak for the class 
whose thwarted aspirations he voiced so eloquently. 

All through his youth and early manhood he was tormented by the 
temptation to sell Christ. 

“The tempter came on me again, and that with a more grievous and 
dreadful temptation than before. And that was, to sell and part with 
this most blessed Christ, to exchange him for the things of life, for 
anything. . . . And though in my judgment I was persuaded that 
those who were once effectually in Christ, as I hoped, through his grace, 
I had seen myself, could never lose him for ever, “for the land shall 
not be sold for ever, for the land is mine,” saith God—yet it was a 
continual vexation to me that I should have so much as one thought 
within me against a Christ, a Jesus, that had done for me as he had 
done. . . . Sometimes it would run in my thoughts not so little as a 
hundred times together, Sell him, sell him, sell him. . . . This temptation 
did put me to such scares, lest I should at some time, I say, consent 
thereto and be overcome therewith, that by the very force of my mind, 
in labouring to gainsay and resist this wickedness, my very body also 
would be put into action or motion by way of pushing or thrusting with 
my hands or elbows, still answering as fast as the destroyer said, Sell 
him: I will not, I will not, I will not, I will not; no, not for thousands, 
thousands, thousands of worlds. 


“ Concerning Esau’s selling of his birthright—that scripture would lie all 
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day long, all the week long, yea, all the year long, in my mind, and hold 
me down, so that I could by no means lift up myself; for when I would 
Strive to turn me to this scripture or that for relief, still that sentence 
would be sounding in me, “ For ye know, how that afterward, when he 
would have inherited the blessing, he found no place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears. ... The birthright signified 
regeneration and the blessing eternal inheritance.” 

The significance of this spiritual conflict in Bunyan’s mind is partly, 
of course, that he is confronted by the very real and immediate tempta- 
tion to abandon his faith—to sell his portion of divine grace for the 
things of life, for the mess of pottage. But it is more than that. It is 
the voice not merely of an individual but of a class, not of one generation 
but of many—it is the exceeding great and bitter cry of generations of 
English peasants who had lost their birthright not in fantasy but in fact, 
who by wrongs and injuries had been so wearied that they were con- 
strained to sell all. 

In the end Bunyan found peace. 

“At last, that about Esau’s birthright began to wax weak and withdraw, 
vanish; and this about the sufficiency of grace prevailed with peace and 
Joy. 
“Now did my chains fall off my legs indeed. . . . My temptations 
also fled away, so that from that time those dreadful scriptures of God 
left off to trouble me; now went I also home rejoicing, for the grace and 
love of God.” 

He had found peace, because he had seen a vision of Christ at God’s 
right hand, and at the same time he heard a voice ringing in his ears, 
Thy righteousness is in heaven. The struggle was over. His birthright 
was safe beyond the reach of grasping hands. He had renounced 
his hopes of the fatness of the earth, but he had not surrendered the 
freedom of his spirit—he had not sold his birthright. 

After the seventeenth century, the idea of birthright gradually lost its 
passionate appeal, because, when the dispossession of the peasantry was 
complete, the aspirations of the workers were no longer centred on the 
land, and moreover, after the Industrial Revolution, they rapidly 
advanced to a level of political consciousness at which those aspirations 
found expression once again in revolutionary demands. But it did not 
disappear. At the end of the nineteenth century, Ruskin could still 
appeal to it: 

“Trade Unions of England—Trade Armies of Chrgstendom, what’s the 
roll-call of you, and what part or lot have you hitherto in this holy land 
of your fathers? Is not that heritage to be claimed, and the birthright 
of it no less than the deathright? 

“The wealth of the world is yours. Even your common rant and rabble 
of economists tell you that—no wealth without industry. Who robs you 
of it then, or beguiles you? Whose fault is it, you clothmakers, that any 
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English child is in rags? Whose fault is it, you shoemakers, that the 
street-harlots mince in high-heeled shoes and your own babies paddle 
barefoot in the street-slime? Whose fault is it, you husbandmen, that 
through all your furrowed England children are dying of famine? ” 

The age-old cry of the workers of the world has come down to earth 
again. 

And of course the story does not end there. The Jacobs of the present 
day, who still withhold from their brothers their birthright of freedom 
and the fatness of the earth, still shut their eyes to the truth perceived 
by Sir Thomas More four centuries ago: 

“Where every man, under certain titles and pretences, draweth and 
plucketh to himself as much as he can, so that a few divide among them- 
selves the whole wealth, be there never so much abundance and plenty, 
there to the residue is left lack and poverty. . . . Thus I do fully 
persuade myself that no equal and just distribution of things can be 
made, nor that perfect wealth shall ever be among men, unless this 
property be exiled and banished.” 

But the workers are immeasurably stronger today than they were then, 
so strong that two hundred million of them have reclaimed and recovered 
their lost heritage—the birthright of it, the birthright of the fatness of 
the earth and plenty of corn and wine; and accordingly they have lost 
interest in the deathright. And the rest of them, too, will win it in time, 
because they know where and how it is to be found. 

“Tt shall come to pass, when thou shalt break loose, that thou shalt 
shake his yoke from off thy neck.” 


(Note.—On primitive Communism and initiation see further my Aeschylus 
and Athens, Chapters ii., vii., ix. On: the Enclosure Acts see Marx Capital, 
Vol I., Chapter xxiv., and J. L. and B. Hammond The Village Labourer. For 
the part about Bunyan, and the quotation from Ruskin, I am indebted to 
J. Lindsay, John Bunyan.) 


Fire Over England by Max Wood 


WHEN the war started I went to “college” again. Not a real college, 
but the sort of concern big firms conduct to train high-pressure touts for 
the promotion of their pills, pile-ointments, vacuum-cleaners or bibles. 
These colleges were always useful as a means of pulling you temporarily 
out of a permanent embarrassment. All that you had to do was to listen 
to some volatile little professor telling you, and your class-mates, that 
ten million housewives were waiting on their doorsteps for the particular 
commodity which he was being paid for eulogising. This would last 
from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m., the course and curriculum being completed in a 
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fortnight. It was always necessary to appear to be all ears. 

At the end of the fortnight, having collected £4, you were turned 
into the world, or a portion thereof, a blazing high-pressure messiah 
with a mission to bring light of some sort into some of those ten million 
homes, to those ten million housewives waiting on their doorsteps for you. 
Good afternoon, madam. I am come unto you with the only pile- 
ointment that tastes good on toast. 

Although I attended many of these colleges and graduated at the end 
of the fortnight, I never let myself loose on the world as a bowler-hatted 
John the Baptist, ministering to the streamlined needs of the 20th 
century on the “never-never,” one deposit down and twelve promises 
to pay spread over any period you like, madam. . 

Apart from helping to compose slogans which were written on the 
canvas backs of class-room chairs—THERE’S NOTHING MEANER 
THAN TOUTING A CLEANER, etc.—it was a question of signing 
on for a sure £4 and then walking into the blue. 

When the war started I went to “college” again, as the Labour 
Exchange refused to conscript me into the labour market, or even the 
army. It was ridiculous, the Labour Exchange said, for me to expect a 
job what with there being a war on and over 700,000 unemployed. What 
more could you ask, the U.A.B. said, than 7/- lodging allowance and 
4/- for food, what with Nazism battering at the door and us with 
unemployment in our midst. All this was incontrovertible, to be sure. 

The Financial Column of one of our leading dailies consoled me. For 
there was concrete evidence that in spite of this lamentable state of 
affairs, my being broke and 700,000 others like me, and Nazism grabbing 
off bits of Europe just like that, there were still millions of pounds in 
the country. Tin, Copper and Have-what-you-may were rocketting and 
you should put your money in fertilisers, the expert said. Further, he 
exhorted patriots to buy shares in fire-extinguisher firms, for not only 
were these firms doing good business, but in what better way could one 
invest one’s money whilst “doing one’s bit” to protect this lovely 
country of ours against the menace of incendiary bombs and Hitler. 
This made an immediate appeal. Should I invest one week’s money 
(eleven shillings) in fire-extinguishers or . . .? No, I decided to go on 
a mission spreading fire-extinguishers. I could see those ten million 
housewives waiting for me. I responded to the Voice. 

After a short interview with the Personnel Manager of a fire-extinguisher 
firm, I was duly enrolled as an “undergrad” starting “college” on 
Monday. 

To do them justice, the classes proved superior to all the others I had 
ever attended. Here, not only was there the atmosphere of a Faculty 
of Science, with the polished brass and gun-metal fittings and odds and 
ends of fire-engines glistening bright about the place, but the lecturer 
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certainly knew all about fire-fighting. Furthermore, when the class broke 
up at { p.m.; we, the sophomores, would take a carefree stroll across 
the ‘campus (the factory grounds) and adjourn for lunch. There was 
never a day when the tirm did not rusue up meat and two veg, and 
palatable afters, too. Alas, those happy campus days sped all too quick. 
By the end of the fortnight’s course we had been coached by at least 
eight lecturers. We were systematically pumped with pep-talks, the 
accent being on the high calling of fire-extinguisher selling. Without us 
Brittain would catch fire from end to end. This was indeed saving Britain, 
on a high commission basis too. Instead of falling out at the end of the 
fortnight, I found that I had developed a conscience. At last I could 
offer the world something they wanted. And so, with the burden of’a 
high mission upon my shoulders, I left'for an obscure portion of Britain 
to spread fire-extinguishers. 

The selling routine was simplicity itself. Fore-armed with a list of 
factories, institutions and private individuals already possessing fire- 
fighting equipment, one simply had to call in order to inspect them. 
Either you would sell an incredible number of additional extinguishers 
in the course of your inspection or you wouldn’t. Usually, I found, 
your customer will do the sales talk up to a point, then it is up to you 
to get him to sign along the dotted line before he talks himself out of 
buying and edges you out of the door, good afternoon. 

Old ladies and retired colonels living in the country districts seem to 
compete among themselves in piling up every conceivable form of pro- 
tection against fire-extinguishers, canvas chutes, fluffy ropes, and even 
complete fire-engines, now an essential element, it seems, in the make-up 
of our stately homes. This morbid state of pyrophobia among the very 
rich who live in the depths of the country is easily explained. A rich 
man may draw his “divi’s” from the four corners of the world and live 
in the heart of Wales, over the hills and far away, but still he is 
haunted by insecurity. It would seem that the greater the riches these 
people acquire the greater their fear of sustaining some calamity, being 
rendered helpless by some disaster from an unpredictable direction. Fire 
is an obvious substitution for a fear which dominates this class—the fear 
of losing their power. Yet though they fill their manors with fire- 
extinguishers and fire-escapes, these will prove singularly useless against 
the social change they really dread. 

One ancient home which I inspected, apart from having extinguishers 
in every nook and cranny, had a fire-escape installed outside the lavatory 
window. The owner, an ex-stockbroker, having successfully evacuated 
himself, was now (so his butler told me) haunted by the fear of being 
trapped by fire while evacuating his bowels! 

These rich people in their mountain retreats, most of whom have 
moved out of the blitzed zones, lock, stock, barrel and fire-extinguishers, 
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are convinced that they are far from safe. Hitler and his incendiary 
bombs will ferret them out. Yes, we must have extinguishers just in case, 
they say. These rich people in the hills are patriots, violent ones at 
that. When some town is bombed they swear reprisals. We've got to 
bomb those Jerries to hell and bomb them out of hell and then give them 
hell again ! 

From a hilltop coign of vantage they watch the blitz barrage over a 
town forty miles away. Isn’t it pretty, says a fur-coat smelling of Nuit 
de Paris, just like a Brock’s Benefit. 

My sales went from bad to worse, not because there was no demand. 
On the contrary, in this unblitzed paradise the demand is as great as 
the security. I sickened at the sight of these people living with their 
extinguishers, dreading calamity just because they are fearful of the 
change which will rid the world of bloodshed and horror, starvation 
and disease; horrified, not so much by Hitler, as by the threat of a world 
freed, once and for all, of the division of Riches and Poverty. Not all 
the fire-extinguishers in all the world will help you to keep your butler, 
your mansion, your neurotic toy terrier which can’t keep still on its four 
legs ; those coolies who are busy piling up your divi’s, they are getting 
fed up with you, madam. 


James Connolly: A Reminiscence 
by Peter Farben 


ALL things considered, Ireland was not a bad place to grow up in. It 
gave one as good a chance as any to escape the contagion of the dying 
capitalist world. There was in it a living tradition of men who had lived, 
thought, fought, and died to maintain values other than those of monied 
success and the philosophy, art, and religion it breeds. Amid much con- 
fusion of purpose there was contempt for the fat mind. The policeman 
was not universally accepted as the symbol of civilisation, and there were 
many who understood that an honourable career might terminate on the 
gallows rather than on the woolsack. The United Irishmen, the Young 
Irelanders, the Fenians, afforded a tradition of courage, independence, 
and devotion. And it was not a tradition merely of revolt. The writers 
who had given expression to the aspirations of these brave men—Tone, 
Madden, Davis, Mitchel, Lalor, Kickham, Davitt—could train men to 
be citizens as. well as rebels. What Davis wrote of Tone, 

For in him the heart of a woman combined 

With a herotc life and a governing mind, 
goes for the whole succession. That these men were all outlaws is a 
condemnation not of them but of society. 
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I set down these names of men and movements to serve for background, 
for it is to this tradition Connolly belongs. But while his countrymen 
have accepted his life as part of the tradition, they have failed to realise 
that intellectually also he is by far its most important representative in 
our century. I suspect an underestimate of the intellect of the man 
against which I am moved to protest. It seems as if, in a nation of 
literateurs, his merits as a political philosopher pass unregarded. Perhaps 
if he had a poem to his credit he would be more highly thought of. 
Connolly, of course, did try his hand at verse, but in this department 
his competence was not great. If he needed to talk of legs, and “ legs ” 
did not fill out his line, he called them “nether limbs” and went on 
satisfied. Perhaps the singing-birds have never forgiven him. 

But it is more probable that class snobbery has blinded the eyes of the 
wits. How otherwise account for the fact that a sensitive man like /E, 
when he put into a song the names of the men of Easter Week, treated 
Connolly with so awkward a condescension? “Connolly, my man,” is 
the form his tribute takes. Can it be that “Connolly, my man” 
still represents the attitude of the intellectuals to his work? If so, it 
is a disabling approach, and one might suggest a remedy. Let an honest 
man re-read Labour in Ireland in the edition prepared by Robert Lynd, 
which includes, as an appendix, /’s famous letter To The Masters of 
Dublin. Let him give every credit to /E for his courage and his 
eloquence. But when he has realised how ignorant, in comparison with 
Connolly’s work, how complacent, how rhetorical AZ’s pronouncement 
really is, only then may he claim that his political education has begun. 

The truth is that if one is to seek anywhere for a statesmanlike pro- 
gramme of action for Ireland one will find it only in Connolly. He alone 
of his Irish contemporaries possessed an insight into the nature of 
modern society, a concrete understanding of Ireland’s position and 
possibilities in the world as it is. In addition, he had the courage 
always to talk and act out of this knowledge. Flung on to the Labour 
market at the age of eleven, he had enjoyed fewer opportunities of 
literary culture than other Irish leaders of his day, but his political 
philosophy was deeper, better nourished, more humane, more reflective, 
better balanced, and of tougher fibre than theirs. 

Historically considered, the sources of his strength are easy to under- 
stand, though I did not understand them at the time. To the Irish 
tradition which he had studied and mastered he had added a new 
element. He was a worker who had assimilated Marx. A human com- 
modity on the world’s market, he had a theoretical understanding of 
what a commodity is. He felt himself to belong to the class which is 
destined to take over the direction of affairs. Morally and intellectually 
he measured up to his historical rdle, and methodically equipped himself 
for it. His powerful intellect was in the control of an over-mastering 
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purpose. His Marxist theory guided his reading and enabled him to 
make the best use of his opportunities. The result was remarkable. 
His writings constitute not only an original interpretation of Irish 
history, but the most explicit account which any Irish leader has 
succeeded in bequeathing to posterity of the principles which guided 
his action. 

It was in 1913 that I saw Connolly for the first and only time, saw him 
and heard him speak. That was the year of the great Dublin strike, the 
year when the Dublin employers under Martin Murphy, sensing the 
strength and challenge of Larkinism, made up their minds to break trade 
unionism for good. It was civil war, with hunger as the main weapon. 
In those ugly weeks it was not necessary to look below the surface of 
society to understand its class basis. “ You cannot win,” the employers 
warned the workers. “We shall continue to eat three square meals a 
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day and you will starve.” The State machine enabled them to carry 
out their threat. The police and the soldiers, guarding the supplies 
and sitting on the lorries, superintended the distribution of food and 
drink to the bourgeoisie while a handful of Dublin bosses starved the. 
workers into submission. It took a little time, for food-ships came 
across the Irish Sea from workers on the other side. But starved 
they were. 

Such scenes were not altogether without effect on bourgeois opinion. 
Some generous voices were raised in championship of the workers’ cause. 
It was then that /Z, taking upon him the mantle of Jonah, went down 
to Nineveh and cried against it. - Even professors began to wonder 
whether politics had begun and ended in Athens, and whether to be a 
citizen in Dublin in 1913 might not involve having an opinion, and 
taking a stand, upon the issues that were being fought out in the town. 
The Provost thought it advisable to put strikers’ meetings out of bounds 
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for students of T.C.D. But even Trinity did not escape the shock. The 
Gaelic Society met on one of those days to honour the memory of 
Thomas Davis. It was one of those occasions when a few fathers, 
more mothers, and many aunts attend. By some chance, Jack White, 
who was shortly afterwards to drill the Citizen Army, had been brought 
in, as a distinguished visitor, to propose a vote of thanks. Whoever had 
expected him to say the necessary few words had got him wrong. Many 
years had elapsed since Davis had died, but the children were hungry 
all round us that night, and the fathers were looking at the mothers 
and trying to make up their minds what they ought to do about the 
bosses’ demands. Jack White felt these things and he spoke urgently, 
not about Davis, but about the strike and the meeting Connolly was to 
address the following night. An hysterical cry from one of the ladies 
present witnessed to the nervous shock produced by the sudden intrusion 
of the slums on T.D.C. The audience began to disperse. 

Next night the crowds to hear Connolly were so great that I managed 
only to find standing-room in an overflow meeting. While we were wait- 
ing, a Professor said a few words of a very professional sort, about the- 
need for goodwill on both sides and the horrors of civil dissension. 
Then Sheehy Skeffington, ever ready to do a service, was put on to keep 
us amused. A lovable man, author of a fine book on Michael Davitt 
which the unofficial censorship of the Church efficiently eliminated from 
circulation, he had yet something of the gamin in his make-up, and he 
did not succeed in raising the issue before the meeting out of the 
spiritual shallows in which the professor had left it. It was a relief 
when a side-door on the platform opened and Connolly hurried in. 

It was, as I have said, the only time I saw him, but he left on me 
an impression of greatness which time has not reduced. A roar of 
appreciation greeted his appearance, punctuated by cries of “ Murder 
Murphy,” the designation with which the workers parodied the name 
of their chief opponent. Connolly’s hand was raised for silence. ‘“ No 
more of that,” he said. “Those words will do him no harm and they 
will do you no good.” One must recall the violence of feeling at the 
time to understand the effect of that quiet rebuke. The whole man was 
behind it, and the work he sought to do, turning a mob into an army. 
The mood of the meeting was transformed. It was like Othello’s entry 
on the scene of the brawl: 

“Keep up your bright swords for the dew will rust them.” 
We too, we dimly felt, were abusing our precious weapons in an 
unsoldierly way. We ceased giving noisy vent to our feelings and settled 
down to listen. 

The speech was a new thing in my experience. In bourgeois circles the 
strike was not a thing that needed to be understood. It was something © 
for the police to deal with. Or, if taken with serious concern, as, for 
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instance by /E, it became a matter for scolding or prophesying, not a 
problem to be scientifically understood. Now for the first time, as 
Connolly began to speak, I heard the problem of modern civilisation 
posed in all its magnitude and complexity, and analysed in a scientific 
way. In that hall we were met not to consider an accidental dispute 
which had arisen through faults of temper, but a clash of interests 
which affected, and must continue to affect until it found its solution, 
the lives and fortunes of the whole city. Nor was the problem merely 
a Dublin one, nor an Irish one. It was a crisis of civilisation, as 
wide as the world itself. It was not a mysterious unpredictable event 
which had descended on the world out of the blue, but the inevitable 
result of historical processes. And our business was not the trivial one 
of finding out whether more mistakes had been committed by the 
employers or the employees, and so determining our allegiance in the 
present dispute. Our need was to understand the structure of modern 
society, to understand the relation of political society to the mode of 
production, to understand our problems in the light of history, and 
to take our stand accordingly. 

Such, as well as I can now recall it, was the general tenor of his 
address. As it proceeded, many things assumed for me a new significance. 
First, the personality of Martin Murphy dropped out of the picture. 
Instead there came into the picture his ownership of the Dublin tram- 
ways and of railways at the antipodes, and, among his many other 
enterprises, his control of opinion by his hold on the press. Secondly, 
one understood the futility of appeals for psychological adjustments of 
the relations between owners and workers, and the poverty of the 
philosophy of those who utter such appeals. Lastly, there was the need 
to substitute for the indifference of the bourgeoisie and for the anger 
of the proletariat a programme of action based on objective understand- 
ing of the facts. 

Though I never saw Connolly again, after his meeting I took my 
opportunities to make myself acquainted with his writings. I look back 
now and try to think what it might have meant to Ireland if the country 
had been prepared to learn from him and to follow his lead. Consider 
Mr. De Valera, for instance. He fought as a young man to free his 
country in the belief that the kind of freedom he fought for would 
stop the stream of emigration which drains the young life out of Ireland. 
Now, an ageing man, he sits in the seat of power and watches the 
stream of emigration still flow unchecked. Mr. De Valera fought 
behind Connolly in 1916, but, if he ever acquainted himself with the 
ideas of his leader, he has given no proof of it. 

Already in 1897, in his pamphlet Erin’s Hope, Connolly had made 
clear the inevitability of the failure of the social programme of Sinn Fein. 
Arthur Griffiths could never have brought his Sinn Fein movement to 
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anything without the inspiration of Easter Week. But Sinn Fein dropped 
the social ideas of the Republic from the start. The Republican pro- 
clamation had declared “the right of the people of Ireland to the 
ownership of Ireland,” and had proposed to guarantee “equal rights 
and equal opportunities to all its citizens.” Sinn Fein substituted a com- 
pletely new set of proposals, derived from the German apostle. of 
economic nationalism, List. The main points were: protection of Irish 
industries, the proposal to set up an Irish stock exchange, and a 
promise to pay the workers “a living wage.” For a generation now 
Irish politicians have been playing a fantasia by Arthur Griffith on a 
theme from List. It is time the workers, who must pay for it, called 
their own tune. 

Consider the matter from another angle. In 1910, when Connolly’s 
teaching was beginning to make its way in Ireland, an eminent Jesuit, 
Fr. Kane, was put up to preach the Lenten discourses in Gardiner Street 
Church. He chose the subject of socialism, and his discourses were after- 
wards published as a booklet by the Irish Catholic Truth Society. 
Connolly replied in his Labour, Nationality, and Religion. I do not 
regard this as Connolly’s best book. Issues were involved on which he 
either had not fully made up his mind or which, for one reason -or 
another, he could not treat with complete candour. But let a serious- 
minded youth who cares for truth, honour, justice, humanity, . and 
science put these books side by side, the homilies of the Jesuit and the 
reply of the worker, and make up his mind about their meaning and 
their worth. In Connolly’s is revealed an approach to the history of 
human culture of the most stimulating and fertilising kind. My reading 
of it stands out, after twenty-five years, as a landmark in my mind... His 
book is, under its polemical form, a sustained and earnest plea for a 
world in which science and social well-being flourish side by side. Fr. 
Kane is the apostle of obscurantism and poverty. 

Now, in Catholic Ireland, Connolly’s stature is reduced to that of a 
brave rebel who before his execution forgave his enemies. His life. and 
thoughts are kept out of the picture. In his place a new ideal is held 
up to the working-man. This is one Mat Talbot, not eminent for 
i-* "lect or leadership, but for a type of sanctity on the value of which 
opinions will differ. On Mat Talbot’s body after death, was found, 
under his clothes, worn next to the skin, a heavy load of iron chains— 
his passport to heaven. Him the Church now ‘hastens to honour. 
Proletarians of Ireland, fall in behind Mat Talbot. You have, already 
lost this world. You have nothing to win but his chains. 

But that is not a programme that will permanently satisfy the Irish 
worker. It is more reasonable to hope that Father Kane’s Socialism 
and Mat Talbot’s chains will one day lie under glass in the Museum 
of Capitalist Antiquities in. the Connolly Institute. in Dublin. 
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Praise for the Anonymous 
by A. L. Carline 


No one will ever know your names. You will never 
Be inscribed on Rolls of Honour. You do not expect 
A word of praise. Perhaps you will end your days 
In desert prisons, the subject of casual sneers, 

The indifference of the self-satisfied. 


Those who come after — 
Who are riding the wave when it breaks at last and the foam 
Dazzles with rainbow colours of the days of hope, 
They will not remember who you were far back 
In the broil of ocean and out of sight of the shore 
‘Who kept your course though the tide ran out against you. 


Softly you held your honesty as phosphor its light. 
You will create the leaders, who will be known 

Will shout like trumpets, roar into battle, their names. 
Scattering like sparks in the wind of history. 

But it is you I praise, for deep in the cylinders 

Your patient pressure will still be the driving force 
Whom no one remembers, nobody ever knew. 


Drawing by John Francis 


The People Against the Pillories 
by F. J. Brown 


Over one hundred and twenty-five years ago the people of London 
turned out in vast crowds to cheer a man who was standing in the pillory. 

The man was Daniel Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, and his offence was 
that he had published Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. For this he was 
condemned by Lord Ellenborough to eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and to stand in the public pillory for an hour. 

In an earlier age, the same type of mind had condemned books—and 
sometimes their authors—to the flames. The history of the fight against 
a free press is as long as and parallel to the history of printing. 

The first presses in Europe, and the first Papal committee to decide 
which books should be read and which burnt were set up almost 
simultaneously. 

An orgy of book-and-author-burning proceeded merrily throughout the 
last years of the Tudors in England. In the days of Henry VIII almost 
any sort of book was liable to be burnt; Edward VI burnt Catholic works; 
Mary burnt Protestant works, and Elizabeth burnt political pamphlets. 
In Elizabeth’s day, the ban on books recoiled on the heads of those 
who applied it. A law prohibiting the import of foreign books plunged 
the military experts into total darkness as to the state of Spain’s war 
preparations, so licences were issued entitling certain merchants to buy 
foreign books and deposit them with the Privy Council. 

Under the Stuarts prosecutions took place regularly and Charles I set 
up the first regular censors in the country. A man who received the post 
under the Commonwealth resigned after reading Milton’s Areopagitica 
and the office remained in abeyance until Charles II revived it. 

The struggle between the forces of knowledge and of darkness con- 
tinued, with perseverance and steadfastness on one hand and brutality 
and ferocity on the other. Then, on the 26th May, 1812, the public 
secured a great victory against unpopular authority. 

The sentence on Daniel Eaton showed quite clearly that the Govern- 
ment would cheerfully have burnt him had they dared. Queen Elizabeth 
had ordered a publisher to have a hand cut off; Lord Ellenborough 
sent one to the pillory. Both tyrants forgot that the people have ways 
of their own of changing unpopular laws. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s day, the crowd stood in silent horror during the 
ghastly affair and then refused to join in the shout of! “ God save the 
Queen.” After this no other publisher suffered this terrible fate. 

When Daniel Eaton was led out to the pillory (more than sixty years 
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old at the time) a vast crowd cheered him to the echo. People who 
violently disagreed with Tom Paine joined republicans and democrats in 
showing their sympathy towards this martyr for freedom. 

He was taken back to gaol at the end of an hour—the last man to have 
been pilloried for that offence. 

Like that silent crowd two hundred and fifty years earlier, the people 
who cheered that morning had won another battle for freedom. 


The Unrationed Hat 
by Geoffrey Miller 


SMALL changes of fashion from day to day have been whimsical affairs, 
having only a commercial significance. Not so the larger ones. If 
hair comes up or hair comes down, it means little more than that 
designers are looking at different pages of the history book for the aid 
and benefit of the permanent waving establishments. But the drastic 
curtailment of skirts, introduced in conjunction with silk stockings and 
the transition from red flannel petticoats to silken underwear, had the 
greatest social significance. On the one hand was the growth of artificial 
silk production, and on the other the commercialisation of sex, which 
inevitably followed the entrance into office slavery. of 
women struggling towards domestic emancipation. 

Thus fundamental fashion changes follow from the 
needs of the people or new opportunities of commercial 
exploitation. 

At this time a new stupendous change is to be 
expected. Those of us who are unconnected with the 
Ministry of Supply, became aware the other Sunday 
morning quite suddenly that clothes were about to be 
rationed—but not hats. Consequently, it is to be 
expected that we are on the eve of tremendous develop- 
ments in hat designing. The little whimsical variations 
will be restricted to that backwater where are those 
who have the money to buy at stupendous prices once- 
worn models second-hand (for second-hand clothes are 
not rationed, and will therefore be much more expen- 
sive than new). 


As always, it will be the poor who benefit. It is the 
same with food. The rich, being able to drive from 
hotel to hotel in order to make up the various courses 
“The Snood” Of their conservative meal, have no impetus nor 
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impulse to discover new and exciting dishes. 
If they stay at home, there is always game 
—unrationed. The poor, however, are com- 
pelled more and more into the field of 
adventure, discovery and invention. They 
have the weekly excitement of making the 
ration of cheese, for example, (always 
supposing that they can get it) spread over 
the whole family. 

So with the hat. The fact of it being the 
one unrationed garment points unmistake- 
ably to the extension of its function in the 
immediate future. The hat with sleeves, the 
hat that buckles round your waist, the hat 
you put your legs into—these are inevitable 
developments. The hat you can eat has long existed in theory, but rarely 
in practice. Revolutionary changes such as these are not as sudden as 
they appear. Already some of them have been anticipated, as, for 
example, in the Hood, which came into vogue shortly before the war. 
The Hood with a coat attached is but a short step from the coat with 
a hood attached. 

War, we are told, while it is a tremendous stimulus to invention, also 
produces the regrettable tendency to break down established conventions 
of courtesy and conduct. Certainly such pretty gallantries as the raising 
of the hat in the street are going to be a little difficult to maintain unless 
the wearer is to be left stark naked. Hats, contrary to the rules of 
etiquette, will have to be worn in the house (unless the Government is 
prepared to institute a propaganda drive for nudism). 

Necessity knows no law, neither manners nor morals. There seems 
little reason why the function of the hat need not be indefinitely extended 
to fulfil the rdle of most of the now rationed goods. Maybe it will come 
ta displace the horse (most horses having been eaten) as “ man’s only 
friend.” And maybe too, the Mad Hatter will be justifiably canonised 
as the patron saint of this particular mad tea-party of history. 
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Art and Entertainment: 


A National Service ? by Peter Settle 


THE inclusion of Miss Myra Hess in this year’s Honours List is worthy 
of reflection. Not so much because she was the only artist in the country 
to be so honoured. Rather because of the reason given for the award. 
It is revealing of the whole official attitude to Art in this country at the 
present time. 

It is understood that these awards, where they are not political, are given 
for charitable benevolence. Miss Myra Hess becomes a Dame of the 
British Empire in recognition of her services to Art—not her services to 
the people through art or by art. In other words, Art is regarded as an 
orphan of the storm, almost a refugee, whom Miss Myra Hess has kindly 
taken under her wing. 

In just the same way, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, which has 
been kept going by the independent organisation and initiative of its 
members, has to appeal to charity for the restoration of its instruments 
when destroyed by fire. No official help. It is not a National Service. 

It is further interesting to note the distinction implied in the names 
of the two official organisations for the dissemination of culture. There 
is on the one hand the Entertainments National Service Association: on 
the other the Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 
Here is the orphan again. Music and the Arts need encouragement (not 
much, mind you, only an official nod and smile: the endowment comes 
from the Pilgrim Trust). But Entertainment is a National Service. 

What is the significance of this very categorical distinction? What 
entertainment is there which is not art, or what art which is not 
entertainment? 

As a matter of fact, it is a distinction which has long existed, but only 
in the war has it become officially stated and recognised. Entertain- 
ment is “ what the public really wants ”: art is useless and unprofitable, 
but it’s a good thing to have a sprig of it about for the sake of appear- 
ances. Everybody knows by now of course, that what the public really 
wants is what the public has been told ad nauseam it’s going to get. 
The educational system of this country is carefully planned to make 
“the public” hate, suspect, or stand in awe of, art and all its works. 

Entertainment is reduced to those elements of art which can be safely 
and profitably commercialised. These are the primary elements of sense 
excitement and emotional stimulus, without which art cannot complete 
—cannot even begin to perform—its function. Once abstracted from 
the organic working of art, entertainment becomes like a drug whose 
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danger lies in the fact that it stimulates without nourishing, dissipates 
and exhausts through nervous excitement without providing any 
reciprocal refreshment. 

Art likewise, in fear of falling into the vulgarity of commercial enter- 
tainment, has tended to withdraw itself, shedding off its own sensual 
and emotional elements, into intellectual aridity, where it remains sterile 
and ineffective because it has lost the capacity to stir the primarv interest, 
to prick the senses alert. 

So long as Art has to depend for its distribution, and a great deal for 
its production, upon commerce, it will remain “entertainment.” The 
rules which cover the production of “ entertainment ” are twofold: firstly 
economic, cheapness, ease of mass-distribution, in order to maintain the 
rate of profit (plays cannot be mass-distributed like films, therefore the 
theatre is allowed to decay, because there is no real profit in it): 
secondly political, the effect of “entertainment” must be to induce 
acquiescence, an acceptance of the social basis of profit-making. Con- 
sequently, what is abstracted from art to make “entertainment” is just 
the mechanism for establishing interest, but not the interest itself. 

Art, which is the science of changing social relations, cannot be com- 
mercialised. For in commerce the framework of social relations must 
never be questioned; profits from commerce depend upon the main- 
tenance of the existing social framework. So commercial entertainment 
can only deal with relations which exist well within an accepted social 
framework, such as sex, family, luck, crime and money (there used to be 
also mother-love-of-country, but apart from “ 'There’ll always be an 
England” this seems to have flagged a bit in this war). And in com- 
mercial entertainment all these relations are negative. Just as most enter- 
tainment music is in the minor key and broken or slurred rhythms, so 
on the films or in musical comedy love is always unproductive, 
adolescent, nostalgic, money is the escape from work, luck is the avoid- 
ance or elimination of problems, not their solution, and the family is 
either a sadistic joke (the mother-in-law) or a protection from the harsh 
world (witness the family in “ You Can’t Take It With You”). 

Entertainment drawing and designing, such as is to be seen in adverts, 
posters, comic cuts, is also that which is “easy on the eyes,” even to 
the point of distortion. All women are fantastically slim and have dis- 
proportionately long legs: men are either impossibly muscular or have 
no muscle at all. All the varieties and fascinations. of ordinariness are 
modified out to utter dullness. Everything is exaggerated to catch the 
eye, stir the senses and leave them tingling. 

Like Mallarme, who tried to abstract the sonority of words from their 
active function as organisers of experience, Hollywood film producers, 
Tin Pan Alley merchants, advertisers, have tried to abstract the emotional 
stimulus from art, the primary arousing of interest, from the whole 
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pattern of thought and feeling for which the percipient faculties should 
be aroused. The end of commercialised entertainment is frustration and 
dolour, because there is no development, no change is wrought in the 
intelligence of the recipient. The lovely girls are inaccessible as ever, 
the easy money beyond reach, luck as unpredictable and rare as the 
winner of the Irish Sweep. 

This technique of frustration then, whose effect in general is to lower 
the vitality of the population, is considered as a national service. Art, 
which is the means of helping people to cope with their experience, of 
keeping them sane, is not. Unless the consciousness of man can control 
consistently the impact of new experience ever pressing upon him, that 
experience will control his consciousness. Commercialised entertainment 
contributes to social insanity. To starve the people of art is like keep- 
ing an essential vitamin out of their diet. The greater the strain of 
life, the more socially-necessary art becomes. That is one reason for 
the amazing flowering of art activity of every kind in the Spanish 
Republic during the war. ; 

But art is a social activity which will play its part in developing society 
and extending its freedom. To do this it has first to recover some of its 
lost faculties from commercialisation. Many of the protagonists of art 
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themselves are still setting their face against the entertainment value 
of art. 

The success of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, the Box Office receipts 
of “The Grapes of Wrath,” the popularity of “ Ballad For Americans,” 
are proof that great art is as much entertainment as the most vulgar 
and lavish musical revue. 

But the term “ social significance” is in danger of being imposed too 
narrowly as a limiting definition of the effectiveness of art. A good 
drawing, described as “purely decorative,” having little more 
extraneous significance than that it is an exciting design, is none the 
less revolutionary in its effect on the visual faculties of the beholder, his 
way of looking at the world. The effect of art is dynamic. Every man 
in the definition of his desire finds the release of the power to achieve 
his desire. Delight in the world is evidence of a more accurate response 
to the details of experience. The music of Offenbach, or the poems of 
Edith Sitwell, might be dismissed by some on grounds that they have 
no social importance. Which is wrong. Any work which makes the 
recipient more perceptive, more aware of his relations to his environ- 
ment, is revolutionary in its effect and has a social importance in so 
far as never more than now was needed a sharp and realistic and 
elastic sensitivity to the world and the lightning change of events. 
Many so-called “ decorative” works have a great deal more social effect 
than the works of some evangelical poets and artists who strain their 
pictures and poems to a point of sterility with an intellectual message 
which shuts out all emotional and sensual vitality. 

The connection of art with relaxation must not be forgotten, and 
relaxation is one node of the rhythm of life. It means, not oblivion and 
fantasy, but refreshment, recreation, renovation of energy. Art which 
is harsh as the harshest experience of life, will not recreate, because it 
will not entertain the senses. 

The creation of a greater delight in life must go hand in hand with 
the fight for the leisure and opportunity to give full rein and derive 
full fruits from that delight. Life first, which is a sufficiency of sub- 
stance and equal opportunity, Liberty, which is organised development, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness, which is an ever sharpening social con- 
sciousness—these three together and inseparably are the aims of art and 
man. The greater the appreciation of the value of life among the people, 
the greater their capacity to fight for it. 

But the social mechanism for increasing the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of life, for in fact, not upholding merely, but creating, the morale 
of the people, is not a national service. What is wanted apparently is 
not the capacity of the people to fight for their lives, but acquiescence 
in fighting for somebody else’s! 

But the people are fighting for their own lives. And in that fight both 
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act and entertainment are weapons, but an art which is entertaining 
and entertainment which is satisfying. The two must come together again 
like the yolk and the white of the same egg, for that is how they naturally 
belong if they are to be properly nourishing. 

In the people’s struggle, art is a popular service, an essential service. 
When the people win their own representative Government, and only 
then, will it be recognised as a National Service of vital importance. 


Oxford Circus Tube Station 
by Nancy Head 


When he is old, will he wake and remember 

The glare of lights, the gathering roar of the train, 
Louder, louder, out of the hollow of darkness, 

And then sucked back to its sullen cave again? 


Will his sleep be broken, as now it is broken, 

By surging midnight crowds that jostle and shout, 
Laughing, clattering close by a sleeping child 

Curled in his dirty blanket; tired out? 


Will he stir then, as now he stirs and whimpers, 
Sunken in nightmare, startled awake again? 
Wheels that grind under echoing vaults of stone 

Beat, beat, beat in the human brain. 
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Their Time 


Mrs. REGINALD FELLowss: “ In town she stays in the basement of the 
Duff Cooper’s Westminster house, where her gift for an elegant gay 
personal way of life has full scope. The servants’ hall is her simple 
dining room; a cellar is fitted up as her bedroom, where axe and torch 
are ranged beside coat-hangers above the quilted satin bed. Antoine 
comes to her cellar c:essing-table to sweep her hair up at the back, 
brush it in bangs on her forehead. An asbestos fire-fighting mask and 
gauntlets stand ready for action.” 


Vogue, June. 


SACRIFICE IN BayswaTerR: “ At the large table they played chemin de 
fer, starting at £50. They were a mean-looking company, though I 
imagine, richer than those I was about to visit. I found them merely 
dull. I turned to the other table. Round it sat a dozen people; the boss 
and his gang, a well-known politician’s girl-friend, a few other more 
or less attractive women redolent of money, and a stooge. The banks 
started at £300, and “thir ten minutes there was £3,000 lying there. 
Nobody seemed much anieresicd. A good-looking young woman raked 
in the £3,000, turned to the man next to her and said, ‘ Hell, it’s nothing. 
I lost twice that last week.’ ” 


Evening Standard, June 27th. 
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Their Time By John Banting 


Our Time 
Volume 1 Number 4 June 1941 


Our Birthright—I George Thomson 
Nothing to Write About Patrick Hamilton 
A Shelter Nightmare of 1871 F. D. Klingender 
Charles Churchill: The Bear with the 

Ragged Staff A. L. Morton 
Sir James and Lady Frazer: A Recollection 7. A. Jackson 
Soldiers David Martin 
Murdering Themselves to Sleep Joseph Monks 
Outlines of Economy F. J. Brown 


Call Me Early Geoffrey Parsons 


A few copies still aavilable from 


OUR TIME 
19 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


SuBSCRIPTION RATES: 6 numbers 3/6 post free. 12 nos. 7/= p.f. 


POST THIS NOW 


To OUR TIME 
19 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
Enclosed please find £ 


subscription for 


Address 
I wish to take out a subscription for a friend as well. Please 


forward to 


« DOSTIGAEFF 
AND THE OTHERS” 


by Maxim Gorki 


Every 
SATURDAY AT 6 


SuNDAYS AT 3 AND 6 


Commencing June 8th 


UNITY THEATRE 


GOLDINGTON STREET, N.W.1. 
Euston 2381 and 5391 


Members and Associates only. 


For details of membership, 
which costs 2/- and seat reser- 
vations, call or phone above. 


Topie Reeords 


have made a feature of 


q e e 7 e 
Soviet Russian Music 
including 

In Russian 
SovitT FATHERLAND SONG 
In English 
SaLure To Lirs 
THE Crus_ SwxETHEART 
SONG OF THE COLLECTIVES 
YounGc CoMRADES’ SONG 
KHATCHATURIAN CLARINET TRIO 
(1st Movement). 
KHATCHATURIAN SonG PoEM 
(Violin and Piano). 
MEDVEDEFF BALALAIKA SELEC- 
TION No. 1. 


MEDVEDEFF BALALAIKA SELEC- 
TION No. 2. 


For particulars of these and other 


chia Sap send penny stamped 
dressed envelope to 


Worxgrs’ Music ASSOCIATION 
9 Gr. Newrort Sr., Lonpon, W.C.2 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
MUSICAL SOCIETY 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Sunpay, Juty 13TH, AT 6 P.M. 


Debate on 
“SocIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
Jazz.” Leader, Davin 
ELLENBERG. 

Sunpay, Jury 20TH, AT 6 P.M. 


Debate between 

ConsTANT LAMBERT 
(Musicai Director of 
Sadlers Wells Ballet) 
and Aran D._ Bus, 
Mus.Bac., F.R.A.M., on 
“‘Tuat Music 1s Non- 
‘ POLITICAL.” 


All at 
9, Gr. Newport Sr., W.C.2. 
Admission: 
Members and Friends, 1/-. 


GEORGE BERNARD. 


~ H A W 
STALIN 


(Russia Today Society. 2d.) 


This and other topical pub- 

lications dealing with all 

aspects of the U.S.S.R. can 
be ordered from: 


CENTRAL BOOKS LTD., 
16, Kinc St., Lonpon, 
W.C.2. 


Published by Newport Publications, 19 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Printed and made 
im Great Britain at the Farleigh Press, Ltd., Beechwood Works, Beechwood Rise, 
Watford, Herts. 


